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is curious to see the effect light has on the 
colors of fish. The same species of fish 
found below are here much more finely co- 
lored—and even the Oat-fish, of which I 
caught two, were covered with small, black 
spots. 

With the exception of one settlement 
twelve miles higher up, Mr. Tyson's is the 
last on the Guadaloupe ; though, for thirty 
miles, the character of the country conti- 
nues much the same. The elevation can- 
not exceed seven or eight hundred feet 
'above the sea, but the air is decidedly 
cooler, than fifty miles below. The best 
lands are held at $2 per acre. The land on 
the hills is valuable as a sheep range, and 
the bottoms and flat lands are equal to any 
in the State. I was at a loss to account 
for the cordiality with which I had been 
treated by the Germans with whom I had 
become acquainted, until I found it to be a 
general thing among all the better class of 
them, and there are many such here and 
all through western Texas. I could not 
speak their language ; I had not even seen 
the land of the Rhine, but, if I had been fa- 
miliar with both, they could not have treat- 
ed me with more cordiality ; and yet they 
are regarded by the great part of our coun- 
trymen, with a conceit only surpassed by 
their ignorance and ill-manners, as though 
they were little better than negroes. "What 
a bitter disappointment it is to the culti- 
vated German who lands upon our shores, 
expecting to find here the fruit of four 
score years of freedom maturing into jus- 
tice, truth and generosity, and to find just 
the opposite! I have been in company 
with a room full of Germans,' and there 
was not one of them who could not ex- 
pound our Constitution and history better 
than I could. Yet to the mass of Ameri- 
cans whom I meet, they are d d Dutch. 

Even their industry is made an object of 
jealousy. Two Americans were riding 
along the fence which encloses garden upon 
garden, and corn-field after corn-field, for 
nearly seven miles west of New Brauns- 
fels, when one said to the other, "Bill, 
look what a fence these fellows have made 

— these G — d d d Dutchmen." But, I 

am digressing. On the third day we took 
our horses to ride down to see Mr. Behr, 
who has a place three miles below, on the 
same river. He had gone to Sisterdale, a 
charming little valley where several distin- 
guished German families have found an asy- 
lum. Two brooks, called the Sisters, unite 
their waters, and empty into the Guada- 
loupe on the north. First we passed the 
house of Mr. Dequer, once Secretary of the 
Interior of the German Repnblic. We saw 
his lady, who seemed to regret that she 
could not talk English, as much as I that I 
could not talk German. Bis house is large, 
and built in a substantial manner. The 
males of the society, it seemed, were as- 
sembled at Mr. Dresleit's, three miles up the 
dale. It would be tedious to attempt to 
convey an idea of every pretty landscape 
that one meets with in a country where 
there is so much that is beautiful. Yet 
there were two views that I had that day 
seen that will remain well-defined when all 
other impressions shall become confused 
and indistinct. Those were the crossing of 
the Guadaloupe, looking up stream, where 
there is a long reach of still water, with 
the two banks of the river walled in by 
those great cypress-trees stretching their 



branches across, as if they would unite ; the 
other was a landscape, with a wall of dark 
blue limestone risingfifteen or twenty feet on 
the right, capped with shrubbery and with 
the softer strata washed out, leaving the 
rock very much in relief, with trees growing 
up at intervals to relieve, but not to conceal, 
the rock ; from this, a flat stretching to the 
left, a noisy brook, and a lawn terminating 
in a thicket, and in front a bold, rocky 
promontory, with the house of Professor 
Kapp half-concealed in the trees ; and it 
was all just as it came from the hand of 
Nature. There was to be a musical festi- 
val at New Braunsfels, fifty miles distant, 
and preparations were making to attend it. 
It was decided that I should accompany 
the party — my horse was to be left to reco- 
ver more perfectly from his injury, and I 
should ride one of theirs. Mr. Tyson and 
myself were to pass the night at Dresler's. 
This people lost their entire crops last year 
from drouth ; and, having their means in- 
vested in lands, they have experienced a 
hard year, and enjoy but few of the luxu- 
ries of the table ; they have but little time 
for hunting, and their horses are frequent- 
ly stolen by the Indians ; but they bear all 
their privations with a cheerfulness that 
is truly exemplary, and social life is kept 
up in a manner such as is seen in few better 
favored American communities. After our 
repast of corn-bread and milk, the evening 
was spent in the narrations of incidents of 
life on the frontiers. It was but natural 
that they whose ears had been deafened by 
the roar of revolutionary cannon, could 
fearlessly brave the dangers of the wilder- 
ness. I was told that, but a short time be- 
fore, a panther had been very troublesome 
to the farm of Mr. Dequer, and had, in 
spite of all their efforts, destroyed much of 
their stock ; one night, in the absence of 
Mr. D., his dogs treed him, and two boys 
of about fourteen and sixteen, sons of Mr. 
D., accompanied by their mother, who held 
a light, shot him dead. It measured nine 
feet in length. 

It was midnight when we retired to the 
second floor to sleep. I looked out of a 
little port-hole in the wall, just large 
enough to receive my head. The moon 
was shining full in a cloudless sky. My 
horse, which was staked out, contrary to 
our usual practice, was just discernible, 
and I heard him neigh from loneliness; 
felt some misgivings, and felt half-resolved 
to take a blanket and go stay by him. I 
listened to what further might be in the 
wind, but heard nothing else, save the 
chuck-wills-widow from a neighboring 
tree, and laid down and slept till late. I 
looked out in the morning to see how 
fared " Pelicano," but he was not there. I 
hurried down to learn what it meant, and 
found that all the horses on the place were 
gone. This was a catastrophe to me so 
great that I could not contemplate it. I 
tried to find the trail by which they had 
left, bnt on the dry ground, to my unprac- 
tised eye, there was no trail. I went down 
to Mr. Dequer's, three miles distant. His 
dogs engaged the Indians in his. yard, and 
he hastened out in his night dress, gun in 
hand— but they were too quick for him, 
though they did not succeed in getting any 
of his horses. The trail was found the 
next morning, and recognized as that of a 
Waco who had visited them before. And 
there remained no doubt that my pet horse 



was in the hands of the savages, and I 
should never look upon his white face, and 
he should never neigh for me again. One ' 
can hardly realize, who has not journeyed, 
as I had done, for weeks in a strange, wild 
land, with no other companion than his 
horse, with whom he had travelled by 
day and slept at night, how strong the at- 
tachment will become. He was as gentle 
and playful as a dog, and would follow me 
wherever he had an opportunity ; when in 
lonely wild places he seemed to share my 
fears, and his instincts have often deter- 
mined me. I had now brought him into 
the hands of those who would never re- 
spect his virtues or have compassion on 
him, but ride him without mercy on their 
marauding expeditions until he can go no 
longer, or until he is eaten. I felt it more 
keenly even than my own forsaken condi- 
tion ; and I was here with my journey half 
completed, without the ability to provide 
another horse, nor had we the means of 
pursuit, and perhaps it was as well that we 
had not, for there was, no doubt, a large 
party of them. The same day, about ten 
miles further down, a white man was killed 
and his horses taken — a negro accompany- 
ing him escaped. A consultation of war 
was held, when it was concluded that as we 
had neither the horses, nor one sufficiently 
skilled in trailing, we would go to the 
song-verein. A waggon, with the balance 
of the animals left in the settlement, was 
soon in readiness, and my character as a 
gay cavalier was resigned for a seat in the 
bottom of the waggon. We were a com- 
pany of eight including Mrs. Dequer ; and, 
while they were singing the songs of their 
Fatherland, full of glee at the anticipated 
anniversary, I was sad at the vicissitudes 
of fortune, and full of speculations as to iny 
future course. 

Truly yours, 

J. D. B. S. 



GIOTTO AND HIS WOEKS IN PADTTA. 
BY JOHN BHSKIN. 

The following notice of Giotto has not 
been drawn up with any idea of attempting 
a history of his life. That history could 
only be written after a careful search 
through the libraries of Italy for all docu- 
ments relating to the years during which 
he worked. I have no time for such 
search, or even for the examination of well 
known and published materials ; and have 
therefore merely collected, from the sources 
nearest at hand, such information as ap- 
peared absolutely necessary to render the 
series of plates now published by the Arun- 
del Society intelligible and interesting to 
those among its members who have not 
devoted much time to the examination of 
mediaeval works. I have prefixed a few 
remarks on the- relation of the art of Gi- 
otto to former and subsequent efforts; 
which I hope may be useful to preventing 
the general reader from either looking for 
what the painternever intended to give, or 
missing the points to which his endeavors 
were really directed. J. B. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Enrico Scrovigno, a noble Paduan, 
purchased, in his native city, the remains 
of the Roman Amphitheatre or Arena from 
the family of the Delesmanini, to whom 
those remains had been granted by the 
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Emperor Henry III. of Germany, in 1090. 
For the power of making this purchase 
Scrovigno was, in all probability, indebted 
to his father, Reginald, who, for his ava- 
rice, is placed by Dante in the seventh cir- 
cle of the Inferno, and regarded apparently 
as the chief of the usurers there, since he 
is the only one who addresses Dante. The 
son having possessed himself of the Roman 
ruin, or of the site which it had occupied, 
built himself a fortified palace upon the 
ground, and a chapel dedicated to the An- 
nunciate Virgin. This chapel, built in or 
about the year 1303, appears to have been 
intended to replace one which had long ex- 
isted on the spot, and in which, from the 
year 1278, an annual festival had been held 
on Lady-day, in which the Annunciation 
was represented in the manner of our Eng- 
lish mysteries (and under the same title : 
"Una sacra rappresentazione di quel mis- 
tero"), with dialogue and music, both vocal 
and instrumental. Scrovigno's purchase 
of the ground could not be allowed to in- 
terfere with the national custom ; but he 
is reported by some writers to have re- 
built the chapel with greater costliness, in 
order, as far as possible, to efface the me- 
mory of his father's unhappy life. Bnt 
Federici, in his history of the Oavalieri 
Godenti, supposes that Scrovigno was a 
member of that body, and was assisted by 
them in decorating the new edifice. The 
order of Oavalieri Godenti was instituted 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
to defend the "existence," as Selvatico 
states it, but more accurately the dignity 
of the Virgin against the various heretics 
by whom it was beginning to be assailed. 
Her knights were first called Cavaliers of 
St. Mary ; but soon increased in power and 
riches to such a degree that, from their ge- 
neral habits of life, they received the nick- 
name of the "Merry Brothers." Federici 
gives forcible reasons for his opinion, that 
the Arena Chapel was employed in the cere- 
monies of their order ; and Lord Lindsay 
observes, that the fullness with which the 
history of the Virgin is recounted on its 
walls, adds to the plausibility of his suppo- 
sition. Enrico Scrovigno was, however, 
towards the close of his life, driven into 
exile, and died at Venice in 1320. But he 
was buried in the chapel he had built ; and 
has one small monument in the sacristy, as 
the founder of the building, in which he is 
represented under a Gothic niche, stand- 
ing, with his hands clasped and his eyes 
raised ; while behind the altar is his tomb, 
on which, as usual at the period, is a recum- 
bent statue of him. The chapel itself may 
not unwarrantably be considered as one of 
the first efforts of Popery in resistance of 
the Reformation ; for the Reformation, 
though not victorious till the sixteenth 
began in reality in the thirteenth century- 
and the remonstrances of such bishops as 
our own Grossteste, the martyrdoms of the 
Albigenses in the Dominican Crusades, and 
the murmurs of those "heretics," against 
whose aspersions of the majesty of the 
Virgin this chivalrous order of the Cava- 
lien Godenti was instituted, were as truly 
the signs of the approach of a new era in 
religion as the apparent work of Giotto on 

™™L 8 > * he Arena was a si g n <> f *e 
approach of a new era in Art. The chapel 

vmtiT f ° Dnded \. M 8tated ab °™> m 
1303,610110 appears to have been summoned 

■to decorate its inner walls about the year 



1306 — summoned, as being at that time the 
acknowledged master of painting in Italy. 
By what steps he had risen to this un- 
questioned eminence it is difficult to trace; 
for the records of his life, strictly examined, 
and freed from the verbiage and conjecture 
of artificial history, nearly reduce them- 
selves to a list of the cities of Italy where 
he painted, and to a few anecdotes, of little 
meaning in themselves, and doubly point- 
less, in the fact of most of them being in- 
heritances of the whole race of painters, 
and related successively of all in whose 
biographies the public have deigned to take 
an interest. There is even question as to 
the date of his birth ; Vasari stating him 
to have been born in 1276, while Baldi- 
nucci, on the internal evidence derived 
from Vasari's own narrative, throws the 
date back ten years. I believe, however, 
that Vasari is most probably accurate in 
his first main statement; and that his 
errors, always numerous, are in the subse- 
quent and minor particulars. It is at least 
undoubted truth that Giotto was born, and 
passed the years of childhood at Vespig- 
nano, about fourteen miles north of Flo- 
rence, on the road to Bologna. Few travel- 
lers can forget the peculiar landscape of that 
district of the Apennine. As they ascend 
the hill which rises from Florence to the 
lowest break in the ridge of Fiesole, they 
pass continually beneath the walls of villas 
bright in perfect luxury, and beside cypress- 
hedges, enclosing fair terraced gardens, 
where the masses of oleander and magno- 
lia, motionless as leaves in a picture, inlay 
alternately upon the blue sky their branch- 
ing lightness of pale rose-color, and deep 
green breadth of shade, studded with balls 
of budding silver, and showing at intervals 
through their framework of rich leaf and 
rubied flower, the far-away bends of the 
Arno beneath its slopes of olive, and the 
purple peaks of the Carrara mountains, 
tossing themselves against the western dis- 
tance, where the streaks of motionless 
clouds burn above the Pisan sea. The tra- 
veller passes the Fiesolan ridge, and all is 
changed. The countiy is on a sudden 
lonely. Here and there, indeed, are seen 
the scattered houses of a farm grouped 
gracefully upon the hill-sides, — here and 
there a fragment of tower upon a distant 
rock ; but neither gardens, nor flowers, nor 
glittering palace-walls, only a grey extent 
of mountain ground, tufted irregularly with 
ilex and olive ; a scene not sublime, for its 
forms are subdued and low ; not desolate, 
for its valleys are full of sown fields and 
tended pastures ; not rich nor lovely, but 
sunburnt and sorrowful ; becoming wilder 
every instant, as the road winds into its 
recesses ascending still, until the higher 
woods, now partly oak and partly pine, 
drooping back from the central crest of the 
Apennine, leave a pastoral wildness of 
scathed rock and arid grass, withered away 
here by frost, and there by strange lambent 
tongues of earth-fed fire. Giotto passed 
the first ten years of his life, a shepherd- 
boy, among these hills ; was found by Cima- 
bue, near his native village, drawing one of 
his sheep upon a smooth stone ; was yielded 
up by his father, " a simple person, a la- 
borer of the earth," to the guardianship of 
the painter, who, by his own work, had 
already made the streets of Florence ring 
with joy, attended him to Florence, and be- 
came his disciple. "We may fancy the 



glance of the boy, when he and Cimabue 
stood side by side on the ridge of Fiesole, 
and for the first time he saw the flowering 
thickets of the Val d Arno, and deep be- 
neath the innumerable towers of the City 
of the Lily, the depths of his own heart 
yet hiding the fairest of them all. Another 
ten years passed over him, and he was 
chosen from among the painters of Italy to 
decorate the Vatican. The account given 
us by Vasari of the mode of his competi- 
tion on this occasion, is one of the few an- 
ecdotes of him which seem to be authen- 
tic (especially as having given rise to an 
Italian proverb), and it has also great point 
and value. I translate Vasari's words 
literally : 

" This work (his paintings in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa) acquired for him, both in 
the city, and externally, so much fame, 
that the Pope Benedict IX. sent a certain 
one of his courtiers into Tuscany, to see 
what sort of a man Giotto was, and what 
was the quality of his works, he (the pope) 
intending to have some paintings executed 
in St. Peter's ; which courtier, coming to 
see Giotto, and hearing that there were 
other masters in Florence who excelled in 
painting and in mosaic, spoke, in Siena, to 
many masters; then having received draw- 
ings from them, he came to Florence ; and 
having gone one morning to Giotto's shop 
as he was at work, explained the Pope's 
mind to him, and in what way he wished 
to avail himself of his powers, and finally 
requested from him a little piece of draw- 
ing to send to his Holiness. Giotto, who 
was most courteous, took a leaf (of vellum ?) 
and upon this with a brush dipped in red, 
fixing his arm to his side, to make it as the 
limb of a pair of compasses, and turning 
his hand, made a circle so perfect in mea- 
sure and outline, that it was a wonder to 
see; which having done, he said to the 
courtier, with a smile, ' There is the draw- 
ing.' He, thinking himself mocked, said, 
' Shall I have no other drawing than this ?' 
' This is enougli and too much,' answered 
Giotto; 'send it with the others: you will 
see if it will be understood.' The ambas- 
sador, seeing that he could not get any- 
thing else, took his leave with small satis- 
faction, doubting whether he had not been 
made a jest of. However, when he sent 
to the Pope the other drawings, and the 
names of those who had made them, he 
sent also that of Giotto, relating the way 
in which he had held himself in drawing 
his circle, without moving his arm, and 
without compasses. "Whence the Pope, 
and many intelligent courtiers, knew how 
much Giotto overpassed all the other pain- 
ters of his time. Afterwards the thing be- 
coming known, the proverb arose from it : 
1 Thou art rounder than the O of Giotto ;' 
which it is still in custom to say to men of 
the grosser clay ; for the proverb is pretty, 
not only on account of the accident of its ori- 
gin, but because it has a double meaning, 
' round ' being taken in Tuscany to express 
not only circular form, but slowness and 
grossness of wit." Such is the account of 
Vasari, which, at the first reading, might 
be gravely called into question, seeing that 
the paintings at Pisa, to which he ascribes 
the sudden extent of Giotto's reputation, 
have been proved to be the work of Fran- 
cesco da Volterra; and since, moreover, 
Vasari has even mistaken the name of the 
Pope, and written Boniface IX. for Boni- 
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face VIII. But the story itself must, I 
think, be true; and rightly understood, it is 
singularly interesting. I say, rightly un- 
derstood: for Lord Lindsay supposes the 
circle to have been mechanically drawn by 
turning the sheet of vellum under the hand, 
as now constantly done, for the sake of 
speed, at schools. But neither do Vasari's 
words bear this construction, nor would the 
drawing so made have borne the slightest 
testimony to Giotto's power. Vasari says 
distinctly, " and turning his hand " (or, as 
I should rather read it, " with a sweep of 
his hand"), not "turning the vellum;" 
neither would a circle produced in so me- 
chanical a manner have borne distinct wit- 
ness to anything except the draughtsman's 
mechanical ingenuity ; and Giotto had too 
much common sense, and too much cour- 
tesy, to send the Pope a drawing which 
did not really contain the evidence he re- 
quired. Lord Lindsay has been misled, 
also, by his own careless translation of 
"pennello tinto di rosso " (•' a brush dipped 
in red,") by the word " crayon." It is easy 
to draw the mechanical circle with a cray- 
on, but by no means easy with a brush. I 
have not the slightest doubt that Giotto 
drew the circle as a painter naturally would 
draw it; that is to say, that he set the vel- 
lum upright on the wall or panel before 
him, and then steadying his arm firmly 
against his side, drew the circular lines 
with one sweeping but firm revolution of 
his hand, holding the brush long. Such a 
feat as this is completely possible to a well- 
disciplined painter's hand, but utterly im- 
possible to any other; and the circle so 
drawn was the most convincing proof 
Giotto could give of his decision of eye and 
perfectness of practice. Still, even when 
thus understood, there is much in the anec- 
dote very curious. Here is a painter re- 
quested by the head of the church to exe- 
cute certain religious paintings, and the 
only qualification for the task of which he 
deigns to demonstrate his possession is exe- 
cutive skill. Nothing is said, and nothing 
appears to be thought, of expression, or in- 
vention, or devotional sentiment. Nothing 
is required but firmness of hand. And here 
arises the important question; did Giotto 
know that this was all that was looked for 
by his religious patrons ? and is there oc- 
cult satire in the example of his Art which 
he sends them? or does the founder of sa- 
cred painting mean to tell us that he holds 
his own power to consist merely in firmness 
of hand, secured by long practice ? I can- 
not satisfy myself on this point ; but yet it 
seems to me that we may safely gather two 
conclusions from the words of the master — 
"It is enough, and more than enough." 
The first, that Giotto had indeed a profound 
feeling of the value of precision in all Art ; 
and that we may use the full force of his 
authority to press the truth, of which it is 
so difficult to persuade the hasty workmen 
of modern times, that the difference be- 
tween right and wrong lies within the 
breadth of a fine; and that the most 
perfect power and genius are shown by the 
accuracy which disdains error, and the 
faithfulness which fears it. And the second 
conclusion is, that whaever Giotto's imagi- 
native powers might be, he was proud to 
be a good workman, and willing to be con- 
sidered by others only as such. 

(To be continued.) 



"IA MODE" IN HEB BIBTH-PLACE. 

Chacun a sa mode, et les anes a l'ancienne. 

Modish Provekb. 

The Honorable James Howard, in the year 
1764, wrote a sprightly comedy, entitled " The 
English Monsieur." The hero is an individual 
who sees nothing English that is not execrable. 
An English meal is poison, and an English coat 
degradation. He once challenged a tasteless 
individual who had praised an English dinner ; 
and, says the English Monsieur, " I ran him 
through his mistaken palate, which made me 
think the hand of justice guided my sword." 
He can tell whether English or French ladies 
have passed along the moist road before him, by 
the impressions that they leave. 

" I have often," he remarks, " in France, ob- 
served in gardens, when the company used to 
walk after a small shower of rain, the impres- 
sion of the French ladies' feet. I have seen 
such bonne mine in their footsteps, that the 
King of France's mailre de danse could not have 
found fault with any one tread amongst them 
all. In this walk," he adds, " I find the toes 
of English ladies ready to tread upon one an- 
other." 

Subsequently our " English Monsieur" quar- 
rels with a friend, because he had found fault 
with " a pair of French tops" worn by the Phi- 
logallist, and which were so noisy when the 
wearer moved in them, that the other's mistress 
could not hear a word of the love made to her. 
The wearer justifies the noise as a fashionable 
French noise; "for look you, Sir, a French 
noise is agreeable to the air, and therefore not 
unagreeable, and therefore not prejudicial to the 
hearing ; that is to say, to a person who has 
seen the world." The slave of Gallomania 
even finds comfort, when his own mistress re- 
jects him, in the thought that " 'twas a denial 
with a French tone of voice, so that 'twas 
agreeable !" and when she bids him a final 
adieu, he remarks to a friend. " Do you see, Sir, 
how she leaves us ? she walks away with a 
French step." 

Such was the early allegiance rendered even 
in this country to the authority of France in 
the matters of "Mode," of that ever-variable 
queen, of whom a French writer himself has 
despairingly said, that she is the despot of 
ladies and fops ; " La mode est le tyran 
feinmes et des fats." 

But Paris is the focus of insurrection, and 
Fashion itself has had to endure many a rebel- 
lious assault. Never was rebellion more deter- 
mined than that carried on against towering 
plumes. 

In Paris, feathers and head-dress extended so 
outrageously, both in a vertical and a horizon- 
tal direction, that a row of ladies in the pit 
stalls, or in the front row of the boxes, effectu- 
ally barred the " spectacle" from an entire au- 
dience in the rear. The fashion was suppressed 
by a Swiss, who was as well known in the Paris 
theatres as the celebrated critical trunk-maker 
once was in our own galleries. The Swiss used 
to attend, armed with a pair of scissors ; and 
when he found his view obstructed by the head-, 
dresses in front, he made a demonstration of 
cutting away all the superfluous portions of the 
head-dresses which interfered with his enjoy- 
ment. At first, the result was that the ladies 
made way for him, and he obtained a front 
place; but overcome by his obstinate warfare 
they at length hauled down their top-knots, and 
by yielding defeated the Swiss, — for he never 
got a front place afterwards. 

I will take the liberty of adding here, that 
the fans used by Queen Elizabeth were usually 
made of feathers, and were as large as a modern 
hand fire-screen, with all sorts of devices there- 
on, such as would have singularly delighted an 
astronomical Chinese philosopher. Sir Francis 
Drake gave her one of this description, and she 
used to leavo fans of a similar description at 



country houses as memorials of her visits • as 
for instance, when she left Hawsted Hall' she 
dropped her silver-handled fan into the moat. 
Happy of course was the lucky man who got it 
thence. But to get back to France. 

* # * * 

As England had its " macaronies," its 
•bloods," its "bucks," its "dandies," and its 
"exquisites," so France had its "hommes a 
bonnes fortunes," its " petits-maitres," its 
; 'importuns," its "elegans," and last of all, 
its " lions." With us, variety of names 
scarcely indicated variety of species; the "ma- 
caroni" and the " exquisite" were simply the 
fast and fashionable men of their respective 
times ; their titles were conferred by the people, 
not arrogated by themselves. 

It was otherwise with our neighbors. The 
" hommes a bonnes fortunes" assumed the ap- 
pellation, and therewith became the terror of 
fathers and husbands. His glory was to create 
a " scandal" — to be ever mixed up with the co- 
teries of the women, and to be for ever fighting 
the men. Compared with him, the "impor- 
tuns," who took the Due de Beaufort for their 
Magnus Apollo, and the " petits-maitres," who 
swore by their great master, the Prince de 
Conde, were simply harmless fops. 

The " elegant" was the first of the butterfly 
race who exhibited a calmness of bearing. He 
smiled rather than answered, when spoken to ; 
nevor gazed at his reflection in a glass, but con- 
centrated his looks upon his own proper person. 
He was in a continual calm ecstasy at the sight 
of so charming a doll, so admirably dressed. 

" The ' elegant,' " says Mercier, " pays visits 
of not more than a quarter of an hour's dura- 
tion. He no longer proclaims himself the 
1 friend of the duke,' the ' lover of the duchess,' 
or the ' indispensable man at little suppers.' 
He speaks of the retirement in which he lives, 
of the chemistry which he studies, of his dis- 
taste for the great world. He lets others speak ; 
and while they speak, an almost imperceptible 
smile of derision flutters on his lips. He is 
dreaming while he listens to you. He does not 
noisily leave a room, but glides out of it ; and 
a quarter of an hour after he has quitted you, 
he writes you a note, as if he had not seen you 
for months, just to show you that he is an ab- 
sent man." 

The "elegant" was not without his uses. 
He brought down superlativeism. Exaggera- 
tion of speech and of dress went out as he came 
in. This change extended to female as well as 
male society. He rendered social intercourse 
however a difficulty for intellectual men. The 
latter had indeed no difficulty in talking of sci- 
ence with the wise, of knowledge with the 
learned, of war with the soldier, and. of dogs 
and horses with the nobles; but he did find a 
difficulty in talking about nothing with those 
fashionable women who cared only for the sub- 
ject most patronized by the " elegant." 

What dreadful guys were the French children 
of the middle of the last century ! Their mon- 
keys, who danced upon cords, for the edification 
of the grande nation, were not more ridiculous. 
Fancy a boy seven years old : his head was 
powdered profusely, and between his little 
shoulders hung the wide tie or bag of his hair. 
Therewith he wore a full-sleeved and broad- 
skirted coat, immense ruffles, a cocked hat, not 
on his head — it was not big enough for that — 
but beneath his arm ; and upon his tobacco-pipe 
of a thigh there hung a needle of a sword ! 
And this young old man could hold himself 
erect, could bow like a judge, and was kept lean 
by late hours. He had, in the common accepta- 
tion of the words, neither wrists, arms, nor legs 
of his own. He seemed jointless, but he had 
been taught how to sit down, and how to walk 
a minuet. 

Mercier groans over the contrast between 
French and English boys of this period. Take, 
he says, a little Gallic monseigneur to London, 



